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122 THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 



CRITICISM. 



HoR^ BiWTANNiCiE ; or. Studies in Ancient British His- 
tory, containing various Disquisitions on the national and 
religious Antiquities of Great Britain, in two Volumes. 
By JoHM Hughes. London. 1818. 

Among the literary dmderata of the present day there is none 
more obvious than a national Hbtory of the early Britons, and 
of their descendants, who now occupy Wales. Much, it is true, has 
already been written on this subject ; and several works, some- 
what rashly dignified with the title of histories, have at various 
intervals been produced. But, from the days, in which Geoffrey 
of Monmouth wrote his celebrated romance, down to the present, 
none has appeared of that liberal and enlightened character, 
which might claim for it a rank among the standard productions 
of English literature. The Genius of History, who, in other 
countries, has been admired for her temperate and majestic 
demeanour, has appeared, amidst the mountains of Wales, 
either as the minion of prejudice, or the slave of enthusiasm. Nor 
has the fantastic wildness of her manners acquired any advantages 
from the acknowleged poverty of her attire. In a word, to 
descend from the language of metaphor, in the Histories of Wales* 
hitherto produced, little or no attempt has been made, in the 
investigation of the early records of the country, to separate the 
gold from the dross, or to extricate truth from the mazes of error. 
Yet, while the historian has thus blindly abandoned himself to 
the guidance of his own wayward notions, or to the misconcep- 
tions of others, it must be admitted to his credit, that he has 
rarely endeavoured, by the seductions of his style, to make any 
proselytes to his cause. He has seldom resorted to that adsciti- 
tious aid, which the elevation of sentiment or the splendour of 
diction might be presumed to contribute. 

Whatever justice there may be in the preceding remarks, it 
would, perliaps, be too much to affirm, that the historian of 
Wales ought, any more than the historians of other countries, to 
be, in the language applied by Cicero to an orator, omni laude 
ettmiilatus. But, if it be not necessary, that he should be pos- 
sessed of every nierit, he ought, at least, to be exempt from every 
gross fault: he should neither be warped by prejudice, nor 
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blinded by entbustutn. While thoroughly conversant with the 
literary remains of his own country, he ought also to be generally 
acquaiated with the ancient productions of other nations, so as to 
be able, by a judicious comparison of various authorities, to select 
such facts only, as wear the semblance of truth, or, at least, of 
probability. He ought to be able to inyestigate with judgment, 
and to decide with liberality. But, that his work might secure a 
popular reputation, it ought, above every thing, to be free from 
that in6ated language, which a pretension to exclusive erudition, 
too common to our Welsh literati, is so prone to engender. The 
style of the historian, if we may judge from the most eminent 
examples, is certainly various ; but in all its varieties, — from the 
chaste and simple brevity of Sallust to the copious splendour of 
Gibbon,— there is nothing to sanction those peculiarities, which 
characterize the aiiectation of learning, or the presumption of 
ignorance. 

In what has now been hazarded as to the qualifications of the 
writer, who should undertake a History of Wales, at once classical 
and popular, there has been no wish to delineate what Scaliger 
has called sine lobe monstram, or, as the English poet more 
elegantly expresses it, 

« A feultless monster, which the world ne'er saw," 

tut rather, by representing the reverse of the portrait, to describe 
the perib, which may be avoided, and the prejudices, which must 
'be renounced. However, it is too probable, that the denderatum, 
at first alluded to, will not very speedily be supplied, unless, 
under the auspices of the patriotic associations now formed, some 
new flame may, phcenix-Uke, be kindled in Wales from the 
embers of her former renown *. But, until this prodigy may 
appear, — an event rather to be wished than expected,-.-every 
encouragement ought to be afforded to those writers, wko.dis- 
charge the very useful task of exploring our ancient records, and 
«f extricating the materials of history from the darkness and con- 
fusion of past ages. If the merit of originahty or of apy tran- 

• It is now somewhat more than a year since a " Prospectus of Collections 
for* new History of Wales" was published under the patronage of the Cam- 
brian Society in Dyfed. It is to be hoped, that the design has not been aban- 
doned, since, from the acfcnowleged qualifications of the celebrated projec- 
tor, the most important benefits to the cause of Welsh literature, and particu- 
larly with a view to the subject now under discussion, may be expected fiwm 
these promised « Collections." 
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scendant talent do not obviously belong to this branch of litera- 
ture, its claim to the highest praise, that can be bestowed on 
patient and laborious research, must, of necessity, be conceded. 
Authors of this description,— without any disparagement be it said, 
—act the part of pioneers in the grand march of historical inquiry, 
and without whose assistance the progress of the more regular 
historian would often be interrupted by many disheartening 
impediments. 

The work, of which the title is prefixed to this article, comes 
properly, perhaps, within the description of publications just 
adverted to, though in some parts of it, and especially of the 
second volume, the writer evidently soars to a higher distinction. 
Yet, however he may pride himself on these occasional flights, 
he must not consider it the least portion of his merit, that he has 
condensed, in these volumes, a great variety of interesting and 
valuable information, which a reference to many ponderous, and 
some scarce, tomes could only before have supplied. If, indeed, 
to a person, habitually acquainted with Welsh literature, this 
performance may but seldom convey the charm of novelty, the 
advantages, which it presents to the student, are obvious and 
great. And, at all events, the motives of the author in this 
laborious undertaking, considering the general ability, with 
which it has been executed, ought to ensure for him the patron- 
c^e of his countrymen. The following extract from the Preface 
to the first volume explains briefly the arrangement of the work, 
as well Bs the view taken by Mr. Hughes of the nature of bis 
design. 

" The work, as it now stands, is divided into three departments ; 
and each of these may, in some respects, be considered separate, 
although, the whole being taken together, each part seems necessary 
to form a complete view of our national antiquities. Thus, in pur- 
suing the history of the British churches, under the Roman govern- 
ment, it is desirable to be acquainted with the relative situation of 
(he different tribes ; their ancieflt superstitions ; their laws, customs, 
and language ; their particular genius as a people ; and their moral 
character, previous to their coming under the Roman yoke. Fur- 
ther than this, an inquiry has been instituted as to tlie remote origin 
of the primordial Britons, and the period of the first population of 
the Queen of Isles. 

" To give such an enlarged illustration of our ancient history, 
within a moderate compass, was found to be no easy task ; and the 
author grew apprehensive that he had undertaken what would prove 
too heavy a weight for him. To accomplish his design required 
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much leisure, many expensive books, considerable application, 
together with judgment and discrimination. But the person, who 
now presents the public with a summary of Ancient British History, 
dqes not profess himself to be possessed of all the leisure, or all the 
ability, which a work like the present may require ; he has, tliere-: 
fpre, availed himself of the assistance of respectable recent authori- 
ties, where he was unable to have access to originals, or afraid of 
dependence on his own judgment. But, it is hoped, this work will 
not be found altogether destitute of originality ; nor the author be 
set down for a mere plodding compiler." P. vi. 

And, in justice to the writer, the following passage in the Pre- 
face is also cited, as it serves, if not wholly to justify, at least tq 
account for, certain inconsistencies, which cannot fail to strike an 
attentive reader in the perusal of the Hora Britannicte. But in a 
work, of which so great a part is occupied with the opinions of 
other writers, contradictions of this nature were scarcely to be 
"voided. 

" In a work, at one time pursued with avidity, then thrown aside, 
md afterwards resumed repeatedly, if the reader find some repe- 
titions and incoherences, the exercise of his candour is requested. 
If also the same topic, adverted to in different parts of the work, be 
found to wear a various aspect, being held out not exactly in the 
same point of view, this would naturally arise from following the 
impression made on the mind at 'the time, not exactly according 
with what appeared so plausible on a former occasion. Being wedded 
to no hypothesis but the maintenance of truth, wherever it appeared, 
either with a faint glimmering or a stronger lustre, if some variation 
of sentiitient be discernible, the author has to say, that he would be 
less grieved for a detection of any thing of that nature, than being 
liable to the charge of loving his nation, or a pre-conceived hypo- 
thesis, more than truth." P. ix. 

Of the work itself it is not possible to give any minute detail, 
without entering mote extensively, than space will allow, into the 
enumeration of its miscellaneous contents. It must suffice, there- 
fore, to state, generally, that it is divided, as explained in the 
Preface, into three parts. Two of these are comprised in the first 
volume, to which the present notice will he confined. The, first 
part embraces collections, or " studies," on " the primitive po- 
pulation and early history of the Isle of Britain," and the second 
is occupied with " disquisitions on the learning, religious rites, 
and mythology of the Druids." And it will readily be admitted, 
that these topics present matter of the most commanding interest 
both to the antiquarian and the general scholar. 
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Mr. Hughes coaiinenoes his undertaking by a coUatioa of the 
Tarioos names, that hare, at different periods, been given to this 
island, together with their respective e^mologies. Birt it should 
be observed, that several definitions of the word Britain have 
either escaped his notice, or have been rejected for their unim- 
portance. Mr. Hughes has selected the following, which are 
here methodically arranged for the greater convenience of the 
comparison, 

Barat-Anah, , . .Land of Tin .... Phcemdati., . by Bochart. 

Beirth-Ttm . . . .Separation Uebrew .... Dr. Barlow. 

fin'tft......... Variegated Welsh Camden. 

BTaid-In. Extended Island Gaelic Macpherson. 

Pry J- Cojn.... Bright Aspect .. J^eM H. Llwyd. 

Prydain Beautiful ...... Jcf. £. Williams. 

To these it might have been added, that the Triads deduce the 
name from Prgdain, son of Aedd Mawr, — Geoffrey of Monmouth 
from Brutn^ the Trojan, — ^and the Irish etymologists from Brittan, 
the son of Fergus, to say nothing »f numerous other etymologies, 
which it would be a waste of time to particularize. Of those, 
vluch Mr. Hughes has collected, he appears to give the preference 
to that by Mr. Edward Williams, and which has, indeed, been 
adopted by most modem writers. Nor is it improbable, that 4l 
may be correct ; but it is far frpm being " so demonstrably just, 
that it cannot possibly admit (^ the least doabtV This, how- 
ever, is not the opportunity for discussing the jwint ; it must suf- 
fice to remark here, that Mr. Williams's definition is at variance 
with the authority of the Triads, in which he appears, on another 
•occasion, to repose so much coafidencef. 

The important question of the first colonization of this country 
B treated by our author at some length, (p. 15 to 48,) though 
apparently without arriving at any decided result. Several con- 
flicting opinions are quoted ; and it cannot be disguised, that no 
attempt appears to be made to draw from the whole any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. It should likewise be noticed, that fable and 
history are, in this part of the work, rather injudiciously blended. 
The romance of Geoffrey of Monmouth, introduced at page 18, 

* These are the word* of Mi.Mw. WilUams himself, in his" Lyric Poems," 
vol. ii, p. 42, where, in a note on the subject, he defends the etymology in the 
most triumphant manner, and appears to glory exceedingly in its discovery. 

•}■ " Lyric Poems," vol ii. p. 217. et seg. 
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can surely have no concern with any historical inquiry into the 
first peopling of Britain. But, to pass on to more tangible matter. 
We next find ourselves in the society of the Cimbri, whom there 
are so many reasons for regarding as our original ancestors. Mr. 
Hughes, however, appears in one place, (p. 21,) to set them 
down merely as a branch of the Celtee, while, in another, {p. 32,) 
where he cites a passage from Mr. Owen Pughe's works, he 
seems to have adopted that writer's opinion, in conslckring Cmbri 
as the patronymic appellation, and Celta as a term employed to 
denote one of its " grand distinctions." And thi«, there caa be 
little doubt, is the correct explanation ; for the word Cimbri, or 
Cymry, as observed on i former occasion*, implies the first or ab- 
original people, while Cefte signifies the inhabitants of the woods 
or forestsf , in opposition to Galli, by which the people of the 
plains were distinguished. Synonymous with Celta, are the 
Welsh names, Celltaid, Celyddon, Ysgodogion, and Gwyddelod, 
which latter, however, Mr. Hughes observes, p. 59, " properly 
signifies the aborigines or primitive inhabitants," although in a 
preceding page he had admitted its genuine meaning. There 
may be nothing, however, verj' important in this contradiction, 
nor in the one previously noticed ; nor ought they to appreciate 
the value of Mr. Hughes's production, exposed, as it naturally 
must have been, to those contrarieties of sentiment, which would 
have been avoided by a more artificial arrangement. The whole 
of the passage, relating to the early colonization of Britain, may 
be beneficially consulted ; and the following judicious remarks on 
etymology deserve to be here transcribed : — 

" Etymology may be rendered very serviceable in prosecuting 
our researches iirto ancient history ; but, by placing too great a 
•dependance on verbal criticisms, we are bewildered rather than 
assisted in our pursuits. The etymology of names may easily prove 
fallacious, if not grounded on certain general principles, and made 
to appear consistent with the general truth of history. Linguists 
and antiquaries, of no mean note, such as Camden, Baxter, and 
Whitaker, have fallen into very whimsical theories, grounded upon 
etymological fallacies. Mr. E. Llwyd and Mr. Owen are gerierally 
happy in their cinjectures : but men of the greatest skill in those 
studies are not seldom betrayed into erroneous conclusions, by a 
misapplication of names and appellative terms, and adhering too 
rigidly to the literal import of them. It should be recollected, that 

• Cambro-Brito.m, vol. i. p. 373. 
t ll.id. 
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diflferent families of tbe same tribe were accustomed to adopt certain 
appellations, arising from their local situation and habits, similar to 
the terms, by which whole nations and tribes were usually distin- 
guished from each other. It should also be observed, that ancient, 
or primitive appellations have continued iu use, when the reasons for 
assuming or imposing such names have ceased. Appellations also, 
in process of time, become more limited in their acceptation ; and 
sometimes the reverse has happened, that the name of one tribe has 
predominated, and been applied to the whole nation. These 
remarks are suggested by Mr. Owen's exposition of the appellatives 
Celyddon a.ni Gwyddel." P. 31. 

Want of loom makes it unfortunately impossible to transfer to 
these pages all the passages in the first volume of the Horee Bri- 
tanniaB, that it would be desirable to transcribe ; but space must 
be found for two or three, which, it is hoped, may induce the 
reader to cultivate a more intimate acquaintance with the work 
itself. The following extract gives Csesar's account of the man- 
ners and customs of the Britons in his tin)". 

" Cxsar's account of Britain, and its inhabitants, is concise but 
interesting. The interior of the country and the western coasts be 
was a stranger to, as he acknowledges. The interior parts of Britain 
he considered as inhabited by the original occupiers of the country ; 
the sea-coast, (that is the south-eastern,) by those, who, either for the 
sake of plunder, or from hostile intentions, crossed over from the 
territories of the Belgs. The number of inhabitants he makes to 
be prodigious, and their buildings exceedingly numerous, resem- 
bling those of Gaul. Their herds of cattle were numerous and large, 
as they subsisted chiefly on them or their milk, more than on corn, 
of which they sowed but little. Their traffic in tin was famo^is ; but 
they were little acquainted with the vast stores of iron and copper, 
for which certain parts of the island are become so famous. They 
used iron rings for money ; and of that metal they forged various 
implements of a rude kind, for the purposes of war and husbandi-y. 
Ossian affords us the best description of tiie old British and Irish 
warriors, as to their pr('|)arations for the battle, the nature of their 
conflicts, and the use they made of their victories. 

" <'3Esar describes the people of Kent as tlie most civilized of all 
the Britons within his knowledge. From his own information lie 
inferred, that tlie inland inhabitants, in general, sowed no grain, but 
lived on milk and ilesh, and were clollied with skins. But it appears 
improbable, that the Oobuni and the Silurcs, on the banks of the 
Si-v.ni) and tlie Wye, were utterly unactinainti-d with the arts of 
agricLilturi'. 

'• Stiaiisera to hixuiv ami even to wlint arc now dcemril (he 
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neceuaries of life, their wealth consisted in their cattle. These, in 
the summer, ranged over the hills, or the open downs ; and in the 
winter were brought to situations where they could be housed and 
sheltered from the cold and the storm, and be convenient for the use 
of their families, when they chose to slaughter them. Their diet 
was generally simple and parsimonioas; chiefly milk, butter, and 
cheese, and perhaps oatmeal, which they were acquainted with, 
probably, before wheat was introduced among them. At their 
feasts they indulged themselves with animal food, with ceretjina, or 
malt-liquor, with cyder and metheglin. They seldom had fixed 
meals, but ate more or less frequently, according to their conveni- 
ence ; and, when they became rather more polished, two meals a 
day formed their seasons of repast. 

" When Caesar met the Britons in battle, their appearance was 
fierce, and their courage undaunted. In order to strike terror into 
their enemies, they piunted, or rather tattooed, their bodies; which, 
when their hyg, or plaid, was thrown off, they presented naked to 
the assault of their invaders. The painting of their bodies with 
woad, with the marks which they inscribed on their skin, arose 
partly from superstition, and was partly adopted as a defence against 
the weather, as well as designed to terrify their enemies," P. 51. 

From the " manners and customs" of the early Britons the 
writer makes a transition to their civil government, under which 
head we have the following succinct view of the ancient principles 
of jurisprudence, upon which the famous code of Hywel, com- 
monly called Hywel the Good, was afterwards founded. 

"The laws of Prince Hywel, in the tenth century, refer to cer- 
tain general principles of law recognized in more remote ages. The 
estates of the country, and the principal clergy, were called toge- 
ther; and out of them certain persons were selected for the purpose 
of drawing up a code of laws, founded upon the law of the land and 
ancient usage. These refer to the regulation of the royal household, 
the claims of the king, the distinctions of rank, the courts of law and 
the modes of proceeding in them, and the general police of the 
country. Certain baronial and manorial courts are acknowledged ; 
but in matters of inheritance, and disputes respecting territory, the 
verdict of the king's court must be resorted to. The prince is 
acknowledged as the supreme head, but not possessing any autho- 
rity over particular lordships. The common people, as Caesar says 
respecting the Gauls, were but in seroomm loco ; and the fine for 
killing a slave was, according to his value, like an ox or a sheep. 

" Murder was generally punished by a fine, which amounted to 
a fixed sum of money, according to the rank of the person ; and, if 
this were not paid, any of the family had a right to avenge the death 

VOL. 11. S 
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of their kinsman. The disgrace of any crime attached to the wh«le 
family of the person who had been guiUy. 

" In various cases they had their juries ; and these differed in 
number according to the occasion. In general, the oaths of fifty 
substantial freemen were requisite to form a verdict ; but in some 
cases a greater number were required. 

" No offence was capital, unless it was deemed to amount to a hun- 
dred pounds, so that their laws were lenient to an extreme." P. 71. 

The author passes from this subject to the " languages of the 
ancient Britons," and their first acquaintance with letters, both 
vrhich topics he discusses briefly, without adding any thing to the 
stock of knowlege before common respecting them. To this 
succeeds a view (from p. 85 to 142,) of the Roman-British 
period, which is, of necessity, a compilation from the Latin his- 
torians, and those who have borrowed from them ; yet the narra- 
tive is conducted with much ease and perspicuity. The account 
concludes with an enumeration of the ancient divisions of Britain, 
and the names of its various tribes, extracted from the second 
volume of the Cambrian Register, and which brings to a close the 
first part of the IJorm Britamdca. 

The second part, which occupies the remainder of the volume, 
is devoted, as before noticed, to the discussion of the religion and 
learning of the Druids, and in the course of which Mr. Hughes 
has contrived to amass a considerable fund of learning, native and 
foreign. The writers of Greece and Rome, as well as our own 
bards, are freely consulted. Yet most, if not all, of the authori- 
ties have been previously quoted on various occasions, though 
they may never before have appeared in the same company. 
The following remarks on the rank and functions of the Druids 
are generally correct : — 

•' This order of men were in the greatest fame for their know- 
ledge; and, being the ministers of religion, and frequently, if not 
generally, exercising the highest offices in tlie community, their 
power and influence could not fail of being very extensive. The 
account given by Cssar abundantly confirms this. According to 
the great Roman, the Druids had not only the charge of the public 
sacrifices, and the various ceremonies of religion ; but to them the 
education of youth was entrusted. They presided in the courts of 
justice, and all litigated causes were brought before them. In all 
causes, both criminal and civil, their decision was final ; and if any 
person, however eminent, refused to abide by their sentence, he 
was interdicted the public sacrifices, and treated as an outlaw; his 
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society was shunnecl, lie was denied tlie common rights of a citizen, 
and could not be entrusted with any post of honour. 

" The Druids had one of their number, who presided over the 
nation or district ; and this was probably the chief-justice, as well as 
llie high-priest. They held their courts on some elevated situation ; 
such was Cam Bre, for the West of England ; and such perhaps 
was Stanton Drew, in Somersetshire ; Tieyn Barlom, in Monmouth- 
shire ; Bwtch yr Altor, (the pass of the altar,) in Brecknockshire. 
There is also Cerrig y Druidion, (of like import with Stanton Drew,) 
in Denbighshire; aiid in the parish of Lanidan, in Anglesea, the 
ancient Mona, the place of the Arcli-Djuid's court is shewn. 

" But the place of greatest note, both as to antiquity and dimen- 
sions, was Abury ; whtcil is, doubtless, of greater antiquity than even 
Slonehenge. Perhaps it was the former that, in a very remote age, 
was the Areopagus of Britain ; or, as our ancestors would denominate 
it, Bryn Gwyddon. Caer Evirys, or Stonehenge, was probably 
erected afterwards, on account of some schism in the Druidical body, 
or to answer more the design of a temple ; and to be frequented oa 
great fesitivals, and occasions of general convention." P. 1(51. 

To this may be subjoined, as an appropriate accompaniment, 
a short passage concerning the peculiar character of the Bards, as 
distinguished from the Druids. 

" As by the Druids we mean more strictly to denote the priests 
and augurs of the Celtic nationsj particularly those of Gaul and 
Britain ; so, by the Bards we mean the literary class of that society. 
It has been observed before, that the most ancient compositions 
w€re delivered in verse ; and we are informed, that tlie mode of con- 
veying instruction by the Druids and Bards was by reciting to their 
disciples a number of verses, containing those maxims, which they 
wished to impress on the minds of their candidates ; they thus made 
their memories tenacious, and blended instruction with delight. 

" The Welsh Bards have been famed as friends of the Muse, 
under the most unpropitious circumstances. The brightness of their 
genius shone, with a brilliant lustre, during the darkness of the 
middle ages. The subjects of their song were chiefly war and love ; 
and the ardour of their imagination, and the fineness of their con- 
ceptions were scarcely rivalled by the beautiful mechanism of their 
versification. They sung their own compositions, accompanying 
the human voice with the sound of the Jiarp and the crooth ; and 
their plaintive or rousing strains were tlie deligiit of princes. Every 
chieftain retained a Bard in his family, not only to administer to hij 
amusement, but to record the valiant deeds and feats of the family, 
and to act as herald and pursuivant." P. 16S. 

In discussing the karniu^' of tlie Druids, something more 
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ought, perhaps, to have been said with respect to the peculiari- 
ties of the Bardic poetry, about which we have little beyond a 
short extract from Mr. Turner's "Vindication," with a few trite 
observations from the same work on the Gododin. A satisfactory 
dissertation on the ancient Welsh poetry would, itself, fill a 
small volume, and, notwithstanding the merit of Mr. Turner's 
production, is still a desideratum. 

The following extracts concerning the Gleini Nadroedd, or 
Adder Stones, may be deemed curious by those, to whom the 
subject is new. 

" These amulets are still talked of among some old people, who 
consider them as the natural production of the snake; but this 
species of superstition is now nearly obliterated. These adder- 
stones, or adder-beads, are called glain-neidyr, and maen glmn. 
They were worn, says Owen in his Dictionary, by different orders 
of Bards each having its appropriate colour. The blue ones belonged 
to the presiding Bards; the white, to the Druids ; the green, to the 
Ovates; and the three colours blended, to the disciples. Great 
virtues have been attributed to them ; and it is said, great numbers 
of them are still to be found ; and they may be had from certain 
people who are deemed clever at finding them. These persons 
insist on being credited that the gUiniau, or adder-stones, are only 
to be had at one season of the year, and that they are blown by a 
knot of snakes." P. 214. 



" The Druids themselves were called Nadredd, or snakes, by the 
Welsh Bards; and the whole of the tale mentioned by Pliny has a 
mystical reference to the difficulty of attaining Dniidical secrets, 
and the danger of disclosing them. This title they owed, as Mr. Da- 
vies supposes, to their regenerative system of transmigration. The 
serpent, which annually casts his skin, and seems to return to a second 
youth, may have been regarded by them, as well as by other 
Heathens, as a symbol of renovation ; and we shall presently shew that 
the renovation of mankind, after the flood, was celebrated in their 
arkite mysteries. 

" The ^nguinum is supposed to have contained a lunette of gUus, 
or small ring ; and that this, more strictly speaking, formed the 
adder'sbead, otglain neidyr. Superstition insinuated, that this curio- 
sity was a production of nature ; and that to possess it was a badge 
of Divine protection. But there can be no doubt that this famous 
object of Druidic superetition was merely artificial. The art of 
making these trinkets being only known to the Druids, they availed 
themselves of the credulity of the common people, to magnify the 
virtues of them, and to give them a mysterious import." P. 215-lC. 
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It now becomes necessary to bring to a close the notice of 
the first volume of this work: and, as the author has at last 
entered the labyrinthian realms of Mythology, the parting may 
take place with less reluctance than otherwise. For, without the 
adventurous courage of a Hercules or a Theseus, what critic would 
willingly trust himself on that enchanted ground, where so many 
ill-omened wanderers have been bewildered and lost ? Yet it is but 
justice to Mr. Hughes to observe, that, although occasionally in- 
volved in some confiision, he appears to have made his way through 
the maze with tolerable success, and with more safety than could 
reasonably have been anticipated, considering the formidable 
phalanx of serpents, dragons, demons, et hoc genus omne, he has 
had to encounter. Where he has been most in danger, it appears 
to have been owing to a fallacious reliance upon some preceding 
adventurer, whose clue he had borrowed to extricate him from 
this more than Cretan perplexity. And it ought also to be men- 
tioned, that, in one or two instances, he has conjured up mon- 
sters, where none in reality existed, as in p. 265, where, as 
Gray had done before him, he converts a chieftain into a dragon*. 
An Appendix, containing some interesting notices relating to 
the Druidical worship and the Welsh language, with some obser- 
vations on Ossian's poemsf, is annexed to this volume, and unites 
with the other part in proving the very laudable pains taken by 
Mr. Hughes in his patriotic researches. The second volume, 
which is dedicated to the *' Antiquities of the British Churches," 
will form the subject of a future criticism : and in the mean time 
the Horee Britannkte may be recommended to those, who take 
any interest in the early history of Britain, as a valuable compila- 
tion, at once creditable to the author's ability, and beneficial to 
the literature of his country, 

••* 

♦ See Cambro-Bbitoii, vol. i, p. 234, -where the nature of Gtay't mistake 
is explained. 

t The author makes ftequent allusions to the poems of Ossian in the courae 
of hig work, and in more than one instance appears to rely upon them as 
historical documents. It is hardly probable, however, that these celebrated 
productions can have belonged to the early ages, to which they are ascribed, 
unaccompanied, as they are, by any other remains in the same language, by 
which, as in the case of the ancient Welsh poems, their genuineness .might be 
vindicated. Yet, there can be no doubt, that there must have been some sort 
of foundation, as observed on a former occasion, (vol. i, p. 388.) for the beau- 
tiful superstructure, which Macpherson has raised. And, however doubtful 
the point may be, there are few, who would not, with Mr. Hughes, " rather 
be deluded by their credulity than undeceived by their scepticism." p. 192. 



